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In spite of the differep.t opinions among educators in 
the public and nonpublic sectors, dialog should be opened by 
educational policymakers. This report is intended as a resource for 
facilitating liaison mechanisms between the two sectors. The first 
section provides an overview of possible causes of conflicts between 
public and nonpublic schools. Cooperative resolution is hindered by 
stereotypical perceptions. Debates center around states' 
responsibilities and parents' rights; courts have not provided clear 
legal guidance on philosophical questions. State regulations are 
questioned with the growth of home instruction and Christian schools. 
These legitimate conflicts of intere£;t require resolution with 
minimal confrontation if students' needs are to be served. Section 2 
recommends four state liaison mechanisms: a liaison office; a 
coalition of private schools; private school representation on 
advisory committees; and working relationships in districts. On the 
national level, "Koffee Klatches" further dialog, and partnership 
activities have developed locally. Section 3 presents case studies of 
successful communication efforts in Florida, Louisiana, New York, and 
Ohio. Appendices comprise one-third of the report. Appendix A lists ' 
contact information for Koffee Klatch participants and for state 
department of education officials in charge of liaison with private 
education. Appendix B presents charts of comparative data. (CJH) 
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All sUtes requirt childr«n to reeeive an education aither by attending 
school or through sona oth9r naans. While the majority (approxintely 44 nillion 
children) fulfill this requirement by attending public schoola. a significant 
lUBber of children receive their education outside the public school systeo. 5.7 
Billion children (12.8» of all elementary-secondary students in the United States) 
are currently enrolled in nonpublic schools, which includes both secular and 
religious institutions.* An unknom number of children (estimates range from 
10.000 to 50.000) receive instruction at home.** 

There is a great diversity in the educational approaches taken both aaong 
and within th* p^lic and nonpublic education sectors. TTje educational services 
provided by these education connunities varies from state to state and from 
institution to institution, depending on the degree of influence of the state, 
the philosophies of the school leaders, and the style of the teachers. In addltion.- 
poliey outlooks will differ aaong public and nonpublic school officials. On« 
state mey historically operate its public schools through nandates and regulations, 
another may prefer recomnendat ions and local control. One nonpublic school 
coonunlty (either secular or religious) may desire an official role in state 
education policymaking, another may insist on unofficial involvenent in the 
policymaking process while a third may prefer no involvenent at all. 



• The terms private sehool(s) and nonpublic school(s) shall be used throughout 
this document interchangeably to refer to both private secular and private 
religious schools. 

Although jiome instruction is not directly addressed in this paper, the 
vehicles for cooperation offered in this docuoent may also help to ease the 
tensions between the state and home instruction advocates. Because of the 
legal and historical distinctions between home instruction and nonpublic 
eoication in each state, howsver. not every approach is equally aoplicable 
to schools and home instruction. ' 



The fr««t diversity in services and in underlying philosophies afliong the 
various edtaestional providers enn lead to tensions. And miniiial coranunieation 
among the various education providers adds fuel to the flames. 

It is the premise of this docuoent that, in spite of — indeed occasionally 
because of — inherent differences among educational providers, there is a great 
deal to be gained from emuutced eonminication among and between the public and 
nonpublic education sectors. Tills doetnent is intended as a resource for 
policymakers «riio wish to open the avenues for dialogue. Our purpose is to highlight 
those state-level mechanisms that encourage comfortable co-existence, based i^n 
the experiences reported by leaders from public and nonpublic education in a 
number of sUtes. 

The first section of the paper provides an overview of the tensions and 
possible causes of conflicts between public and nonpublic schools. Conflicts 
often arise as a result of religious and philosophical differences. Stereotypes 
and negative perceptions of public and nonpublic school systaas can then exacerbate 
the conflicts and make cooperative resolution nearly inpossible. 

Although these tensions strain relationships between public and nonpublic 
schools, it is possible to deal with them short of overt conflict. Through a 
variety of formal and informal mechanisms, education leaders can avoid or amicably 
resolve potential problems. Section Tm describes four of these mechanisms and 
comnunication strategies. 

Finally, Section Three details the individual cannunication efforts of 
Florida, Louisiana, New York and Ohio. These four states have, through a nunber 
of sueeessfnl methods, developed and nurtured positive relations ooong public and 
nonpublic scdiool leaders. Wiile these are not the only states where such dialogue 
exists, they serve as examples of places with cooperative relationships. 
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TiM report concludes %>Hh two appendices. One Is a resource directory 
included to encourage leaders in educational and governmental agencies to contact 
others for infomation and to share perspectives and solutions, llie second 
appendix includes charts and statistics about nonpublic and public school 
populations in all fifty states. Ihe source for statistical daU used throughout 
the text is the Hational Center for Education Statistics, O.S. Department of 
Education. 
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In rte«it fws, eduefttors hAve b«eon» alarmed by an increase in clashes 
over eoopulsory ttttndanet Xtm and th* aeeoRpaityinf risa in litigation. Lawsuits 
ara invariably a«pansiva and stressful for all parties eoneamed, and they divert 
tha anargy and rasoureas of educators and parents away from th« iamediata needs 
of ehildran. Thl* risa In litigation has baceroa a serious issue facing state 
education policyniakars as wall as eoncarned nonpublic school educators. For they 
sae that not only is litigation oftan wasteful, it is also fraquently preventable 
and unnecasaary. 

This publication addresses a need for building new bridges betuveen the public 
and nonpublic education sectors. It goes beyond proposing more amiable paths to 
conflict resolution, aueh as mediation and negotiation. Instead, it explores 
formal iBechanians for cooperation and true collaboration which maice even mediation 
proceedings saeo like a step of last resort. 

there has perhaps never been a more critical time than today for educators 
to join together for the' benefit of children. Regardless of philosophy, 
policymakers » teachers, and adnlnistrators pursue their vision of excellence in 
education. It is critical that we focus our energies on achieving this goal, and 
we win succeed only If wa have the cooperation and expertise of all those who 
see education as our best investment in the future, yfe hope this publication 
will provide ideas, inspiration, and encouragement to all those who are seeking 
ways to enhance collaboration between the public and nonpublic schools in our 
country. 

Ayllia L. Blaanstein 
fieeedtiv* Director, 
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I. IBB VBOBLBi 
Itaaioos rnhtrvat ia Piiblie/Iioupablie Sehool teUtioas 



Although t nunber of sut«s hitvo developed harmonloua reUtionships anong 
representatives of pyblie end nonpublic schools* « definite lack of harmony 
charesteriaes- FtUtionships in many other sUtes. Vlhere discord exists, it is 
partially attributable to the absence of any systematic means for reducing the 
tensions that are evident in thct relationship between public, private secular, 
and religious schools. The sources of these tensions are varied. Ihey may include 
negative perceptions each sector has of the other, disputes concerning the state's 
authority over religious schools, and strong differences in educational 
philosophy. An understanding of these tensions is helpful in designing 
eoomunication netvmrks. Knowing about and confronting the sources of stress may 
help all educators avoid conflict and unnecessary, expensive and protracted 
litigation. 

Wegattv Stereotypes 

Public, private secular, and religious school leaders are often strrngers 
who lack knowledge and understanding of one another. This can often lead to 
mutual distrust and negative stereotypes. Many public school officials stereotype 
private sdiools as privileged institutions serving a relatively unified clientele 
with similar values about education. Muiy nonpublic school people are wary of 
state regulations and controls, fearing these as an attempt by the public sector 
to undermine the autonooiy of nonpublic education and perhaps destroy nonpublic 
education altogether. In addition, many repre'ientatives of religious schools 
perceive state regulations as impositions upon their religious liberties. 

Wm disputes erupt, they are often escalated by execrated rhetoric ^nd 
unfair accusations. Public sehool advocates have occasionally accused the 
nonpublic sector of operating diploma mills or racist institutions, nonpublic 
school leaders have criticized public school discipline probl«ns or teacher 
strikes. CXiarges of inferior acad«nl<e standards come from both. Ihe fact that 
both sectors Mve their shafe of inferior and superior schools is rarely 
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admoMrlcdgfld. If these feelings are left to anolder. increasing distrust can 
fUrt into open conflict. Bf creating opportunities for school officials from 
each sector to meet and learn about one another, hoivever, stereotypes are much 
inore likely to be dispelled and debates on legitimate areas of concern can be 
conducted in a more rational and balanced mnner. 

TBMioM anrrowding state Hegnlatioa 

Oie of the major questions concerns vvhere to draw the line between states' 
responsibilities and parents' rights. MDSt states profess a duty to see that all 
children within their borders receive an "adequate" education. This belief has 
manifested itself in conpulsory education laws and regulations governing the 
education of all children. Parents also 'profess a right to direct the n)bringing 
of their children. TTiis includes the constitutional right to choose a secular 
or religious private school. These are two legitimate, but often conflicting 
interests. There are times when the route chosen by the parents does not satisfy 
the state sundards for an adequate education, and times when the state standards 
are perceived to deny the parents' ability to choose, 

Canpulsory attendance laws have often been the focus of this debate. »hny 
states argue that mandating attendance is required to ensure that children grow 
up with the Icnowledge and skills necessary to became productive citizens. As one 
court notes. It is within the states' power to enact legislation that has as its 
object, "to create an enlightened American ci tiaenship . in synpathy with our 
principles and ideals, and to prevent children reared in America from remining 
ignorant and illi terate."! 

Most canpulsory attendance laws have withstood constitutional challenge, but 
t'le state's right to regulate attendance is not unqualified. In I92J, for exanple, 
Oregon passed a sUtute requiring all students to attend public sel^ools. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the law "unreasonably interferes with the liberty of 
parents and guardians to direct the upbringing and education of children under 
their control. "2 As a result, it is clear today that parents nay satisfy canpulsory 
attendance laws by choosing private secular or religious schools for their 
children. 



The d«tnt« ov«r sUta responsibility versus parental right hes also focused 
on a nunber of other state regulations. Muiy states have argued that setting 
standards is as necessary as nandating attendance. Thva states have developed a 
wide range of regulations that affect nonpublic schools. With wide variations 
fronsute to state, these ec>*fer the following areas: 1} fire, health and safety; 
i) currieuluB; 3) text and library book selection; 4) instrunional tine; 5) 
teacher certification; 6) soning; 7) consuner protection; 8) student reporting; 
9) testing: and 10) state licensing of schools. 

(pinions regarding the "reasonableness" of the regulations in these areas 
differ, both aonng representatives of the nonpublic schools and also onong the 
courts. Courts have generally upheld the constitutionality of student reporting, 
health and safety, core curriculun, and instructional time requirements. More 
controversial are state efforts to prescribe textbook selection, teacher 
certification, zoning, licensing, and expansive curriculum requirements. 

Philosophical Conflicts. One reason for the conflicts over compulsory 
attendance lam and other regulations is the variety of education philosophies - 
and values held by states,* private secular and religious sdioois, and individual 
parents. Questions of philosophy can include whether children should be strictly 
supervised or self«dlrected, what values should be taught, and which subjects are 
necessary for a conplete education. Currently, a wide variety of philosophies 
are inplemented tiy schools within both the public and nonpublic sectors. 

Most education policymakers believe that in our pluralistic society 
alternatives are necessary and beneficial to the country. Furthermore, the 
Constitution protects the rights of parents to direct the upbringing and education 
of their children and forbids the state from prescribing orthodoxy of belief. 3 
'niere are tioits, however, when parents' views of their constitutional rights 
differ so radically from those of the state that conflicts flare. 'Courts have 
not yet givea parents -or the states clear legal guidance on the questions of 
philosophy. 
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Religious Confllets. Nonpublic schools and parents are often in conflict 
with state authorities over the issues of religion and the separation of church 
and sute. The First Aoendaent prohibits Congress and the states fran making any 
"law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise, 
thereof;" Since roughly 85 percent of all nonpublic students attend religiously 
affiliated schools, questions regarding separation of church and state arise 
whenever a state proposes to regulate or aid private schools. 

Tensions over state regulations have been increasing with the recent growth 
of home instruction and evangelical and fundamentalist Christian schools. Some 
parents and school adninistrators reject most state regulations as violations of 
what they believe to be religious liberty principles. When the states' authority 
to regulate education has conflicted with the right to the free exercise of 
religion (including the parents' right to educate their children within the 
religion), the' courts have had to weigh the competing interests. Hie legal rule 
that resulted holds that if regulations burden the free exercise of sincerely 
h«l<» religious beliefs, they must be justified by a compelling state interest. ^ 
The cotirts are eomnonly asked to clarify this principle. 

In Wisconsin, for exanple, one set of parents withdrew their children fran 
public school because of the religious beliefs of their auxiliary church and 
failed to provide any alternative education. As the mother church did not i'orbid 
attendance at public schools, the Wisconsin Supreme Court ruled that the parents' 
beliefs wsre dwre philosophical and personal than religious. Thus the regulation 
Wis not burdening the free exercise of sincerely held religious beliefs. 5 in 
this ease, the parents were not permitted to exenpt their children from school 
attendance because of their beliefs. 

In another Wisconsin ease, Anish parents were exempted from the coo^ulsory 
attendance law because of their •»long and sincerely held religious beliefs. "8 
TTw Aaish CQomunity frtiich challenged the law believed education of /aish children 
past the eighth grade to be contrary to their religious beliefs. TTie U.S. Suprane 
Court ruled that the state should not enforce education requirements that would 
directly influence or destroy the parents' choice to rear their children in their 
religion. While the compulsory attendance law was 
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held to be valid, it eould not be constitutionally enforced at the secondary 
school level against this Maish connunity. 

A third exuple of the conflict between regulation and the free exercise of 
religion occurred in C3hio. The state had enacted very broad curriculun standards 
that controlled OBOst of the school day even in nonpublic schools. The regulations 
resulted in minimal time for the teaching of religion and thus effectively marred 
the distinction between nonpublic and public schools. Hie Ohio Suprone Cburt 
ruled that the "'minimua standards' overstepped the boundary of reasonable 
regulation as applied to a non-public religious school. ITie regulation burdened 
the free exercise of religion and was not Justified by a coopelling state interest. 

Tensions Surroupding State Aid 

Bfeny states have programs of aid to nonpublic school students for textbooks, 
bus transportation, and ancillary services such as testing, screening for 
handicaps, and vocational education. States also oversee federally rundat^ 
programs serving nonpublic school children, such as the Surplus Property Act, ^ 
parts of the ^uoation Consolidation and Improvement A^t, and the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act. 

State aid to nonpublic education is a controversial issue both between the 
public and nonpublic school sectors and within nonpublic education itself. Some 
independent and a nunber of denominational schools, such as Ranan Catholic schools, 
favor govertment aid. Other denominations, such as the Seventh Day Adventists, 
^ish, and the conservative evangelical groups, reject almost all state aid in 
an effort to avoid accompanying state regulation. It is their view that acceptance 
of aid establishes an authority base for government regulations. 

Various forms of state aid have been challenged under the First iWiien<^nt« 
The Supreme Court has ruled that the establishnefit clause bars "laws which aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over uiother. No tax 
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in «iiy amount, large or amall, can be levied to support any religious activities 
or institutions..."* Thus, direct aid to nonpublic schools is not allowed. 
HoMAver, transportation aid and a free textboole loan program designed to benefit 
all students, including those in nonpublic school, have both been ruled 
constitutional.^ 

Ttm Prte« of Lltiiritloa 

Disputes often lead to long, costly, and injurious lawsuits. Court battles, 
though somtcines unavoidable, increase the polarization between the two sectors. 
Wiile parties are usually encouraged to settle, they often do so as a result of 
threats and not in a spirit of cooperation. Litigation does little to reduce the 
overall level of tension. When acrimony runs high, eonpromise, negotiation, 
adninistrative due process, and other less emotionally and financially costly 
avenues to resolution nay be overlooked. At the end of the Ohio ease previously 
referred to, the Judges adnonished both parties for taking their differences to 
court: 

Both sides to this dispute have pursued an overly litigious 
course in search of a resolution to the issues herein 
presented. Essentially, had the'a<kninistrative procedure 
specifically devised for the purpose of securing a charter 
from the state to operate a school been utilized, with the 
attendant method for obtaining Judicial review of the 
adninistrative proceedings.... these appellants would not 
have found themselves subject to the disgrace, cost, and time 
which accompanies the criminal process.^^ 

There is general agreement that courts are the wrong place to settle these 
questions. Not only is the cost high, but rarely isi the conflict caipletely or 
satisfactorily resolved in the Judicial setting. However, if other avenues for 
resolving disputes are not available, parents, nonpublic schools, and states will 
continue to look to the courses to protect and define their constitutional rights 
and duties. The litigation that results may take years, and will continue to 
generate court decisions that are toUlly at odds with one another. 
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Bta»flt3 of Coepftioa 



ttnsions that exist between public, private secular, and private religious 
education representatives are real. The major causes for the tensions arise from 
gwittine differences in outlook that are rooted in the ^rican system and are 
unlikely to disappear. Both sectors oust recognize that legitimte conflicts of 
interest do exist, and that these conflicts must be resolved with as little 
confronUtion as possible if the needs of students are to be served. Further, 
these differences do not affect every arena of public and nonpublic school 
relationships. In every state, there is potential for a system of cooperation 
and harmony. Once the cooperative endeavor is undermy. all educators benefit 
from mutual understanding and sensitivity to each others' concerns. 

Tliere are many sound reasons for exploring avenues to a peaceful co-existence, 
lite purpose of both public and .nonpublic schdols is the education of children. 
Often it is even the same children, since many students transfer fran one sector 
to another, and are thus educated in both nonpublic and public schools. An 
estimated two out of every three nonpublic school students have attended or will* 
eventually attend a public school, and over half of all nonpublic school parents 
support bond issues to provide funding for public schools. The goal of providing 
a quality education is the sem in both sectors. 

There are also important incentives for public and nonpublic schools to help 
each other. Both public and nonpublic schools have areas of expertise and each 
can learn from the other. Expanded course offerings, professional development, 
enhanced understanding, and strengthened conmunity ties can result frcxn better 
relations between the two sectors. 
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II. SCLOnCRS 
Ugftthonu Approadwj to CdBBmieation 



A nunber of educators tre atteapt'ing to Improve public and nonpubtie school 
rolationships on all levels: federal, sute and local. Though the primry 
responsibility for education policy resides within the state, education policy 
and practice is also influenced by local and federal activities. A few exaoples 
will help to illustrate this point. 

At the national level, leaders representing both sectors have been meeting 
on a regular basis since 1982 under the leadership of then U.S. Secretary of 
Education, Terrel Bell and the federal Office of Private Education. These infonml 
meetings, called "Soffee Slatches," offer a fortn for discussion about a wide 
range of issues and topics of mutual interest to the participants. Regular 
attendees are natioial leaders of both public and nonpublic associations 
responsible for strengthening educational policymaking and adninistration in the 
states (see Appendix A). The focus of this continuing series has been the* 
improvement of relationships through increased conrauni eat ions. The result has 
been a fostering of new understandings In nearly every instance and an 
encouragement of new alliances. 

At the local level, a variety of truly collaborative program are springing 
19. Local principals and teachers who have participated in such partnerships are 
enthusiastic about the benefits to their students. These partnerships include 
activities such as the following: 

o In St. Louis, a public and a nonpublic school are getting their 
students together for joint classes and field trips. 

o In Milton, Massachusetts, a private boarding school runs an 
enrichment program for outstanding public and nonpublic students 
selected from all over the state. 
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o In Detroit, inner city public school students are offered an 
intensive college preparatory program at a highly acadenie 
nonpublic school. 

There are mwjy, many more sudi collaborative efforts operating at the local 
level. Funding has been generated In varying proportions from all sectors: 
nonpublic education, public education, corporations and foundations. in 
Connecticut, a consortltnof three public agencies, in-sluding the state department 
of edttcation, provides 96 percent of the funding for a statewide program that 
brings public school student? to twelve nonpublic schools. 

Higher education is also involved in searching for areas of agreement anong 
public and nonpublic interests. The OCU Graduate School of Education, which 
trains elamentary and secondary teachers and a<jkninistrators, has enbariced on a 
new program thet araphasizes the interrelationships between the two sectors. 
Beginning in 1983, the school's courses, programs, research goals, as well as 
student and career services are all being revanped. The goal of the progran is 
to prepare graduate students to serve both public and nonpublic schools with a" 
heightened amreness of their interrelationships. 

At the level ««iere state education policies are forged, close working 
relationships among state-level education leaders have often been inpeded by the 
diversity of interests they represent. Differences in philosophy and objectives 
are more likely to surface when broad policy changes are at issue. Yet even in 
the midst of policy disputes, it is both possible and highly desirable for public 
and nonpublic education officials to be engaged in open dialogue with one another. 

Following are four mechanisms that can encourage such dialogues. Not every 
suggestion will work in every state, nor will they satisfy every sepnent of public 
and nonpublic education. Some educators will find all the mechanisms acceptable, 
while others may find only one. Nevertheless, they do offer a beginning and come 
with a measure of proven success, "niese mechanisms are: an effective state- 
level liaison office, an organized state coalition of private schools, private 
school representation on education advisory comnittees, and strong working 
relationships in the local districts. 
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In some states, polieymekers have succeeded in creating such mechanisms 
because of attitudes similar to those which give rise to local partnerships: a 
mutual comnitment to woriEing together for the benefit of children. The mutual 
sonnitnent has been stressed again and again in areas where there is success. 
HMseneehaniams along with caring individuals can begin a process for the benefit 
of education. 



IfaapubUe School Off tea in tha SUte Bdneatton Aceaey 

Although SEAS in most states assign an individual nonpublic school 
responsibilities (see Appendix A), only a few of the state liaison offices have 
been organized and empowered to promote meaningful dialogue and cooperation with 
represe^.t?tives of nonpublic education. The most effective are those headed by 
a high-level official vrtio has direct access to legislators, state board mtrabers. 
and the chief state school officer. In addition, the individual holding this 
important position should have credibility with nonpublic school leaders through 
a demonstrated understanding for their concerns. Finally, an effective nonpublic 
school office will play a liaison role that is both active and supportive. This 
includes initiating activities sue>i as: 

o meeting regularly with private secular and religious school 
represenutives to 1) link their concerns with those of the state, 
and in particular, with other divisions in the SEA; and to 2) 
solicit their opinions on proposed changes in educational policy; 

o involving interested nonpublic school personnel in state-sponsored 
activities such as specialized inserv ice programs for teachers; and 

o publishing and distributing a variety of information materials on 
policies and services affecting nonpublic schools. 
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SoM sutts have us«d federal Chapter 2, Title V funds to supplanent the cost of 
setting up a state liaison office and have given the office some federal program 
responsibil.ities. 

autqrida Waapablie School Association 

The existence of a viable organization of nonpublic schools in the sUte is 
reported to be extremely helpful in facilitating coamunication with the public 
sector. Currently, such an association has been organized in alnost half of the 
states. Dienost successful appear to be loose, unbrella-type organizations with 
a broad based mecbership that represents the wide range of diversity in nonpublic 
education. Though not serving as a policymalcing organization which purports to 
speak for all nonpublic schools within the state, an association can provide to 
ffleobers a variety of professional and eoannmications services such as: 

o ccnmmieating cohesively wi th public officials and agencies at the 
state and local level; 

o providing a forun for exchange of ideas and resources; articulating 
and inplenienting sound private secular and religious school 
policies; 

o informing members of state legislative sud regulatory activity; 

o developing mi nimun standards or an accreditation association; and 

o fostering and utilizing research. 

To public officials, a state coalition provides an identifiable and 
recognizable entity with which to esUblish conmuni cat ions with most nonpublic 
schools in the state. It offers a vehicle for systematic and efficient 
eonmnication about various areas of the formal public~private school 
relationship. It also offers a credible source for soliciting representation on 
state level eoonittees. The advantages to public officials of woricing with 
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nonpublic representatives of a state coalition are perceived to be so great that 
in scot states, the state agency has actively assisted private educators in forming 
an association. 

AJytaofy BDafda 

SoM States invite nonpublic school representatives to serve on ad hoe 
comittees created to advise the state board and department of education. VRiether 
the advfsory board's activities affect nonpublic education directly or indirectly. 
CfMisistent nonpublic school representation on these connittees helps assure that 
a wide variety of nonpublic school concerns will be heard. Ideally, when 
legislative and other policy changes are anticipated, state pol icymalcers should 
be amare of and should t^e into consideration the possible impact such changes 
may have on both secular and religious private schools. 

A growing nunber of states have established advisory boards solely devoted 
to nonpublic school concerns. Thesa coomittees are sometimes established to 
regularly advise the chief state school officer, as in Florida, or the state board 
of education, as in Louisiana. Some, such as. New Yorlc's Advisory Council, are 
composed exclusively of nonpublic school representatives, and others include 
representation from the public sector, as is the ease in^shington. In addition 
to these four states. Illinois. Michigan. New Hampshire, and Oregon also report 
the use of this effective coamiai cat ions mechanism. 

Local Education Agency afcnitoflng and Service Delivery 

Some sUtes have copowvred their local districts to manage both the delivery 
of tax-iupported services to those nonpublic school students who participate in 
the programs and to monitor and enforce those state regulations that apply to 
nonpublic schools. A statewide system oi LE^nsanagement of services is perceived 
to promote personal contact between local public and nonpublic school 
adninistrators and teachers, and fosters acquaintance with each other's goals and 
methods of operation. Local authority malces it possible 
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to avoid ereftting broad, stttadde criteria that nay fail to account fcr specific 
local situations. The state agency Is freer to focus onproviding support to the 
LEAs through infomation services and other technical assistance, oversight, and 
trouble-shooting when local conflicts cannot be resolved. 

Practices lllce the above have the potential to become ongoing, structural 
HMdianisns for public«private eoanunieatlons. VTide variations in state traditions 
and mandates make It impossible for all sutes to move toward the ssm goals In 
the same vmys, howver. A few examples of cooperative activity reported by 
specific states help to Illustrate other avenues tOMtrd blending public and 
nonpublic interests^ In California, for example, public (Chapter II) funds have 
been used to conduct a series of training workshops In microcomputers for some 
nonpublic school teachers and principals; further staff development activities 
have been planned In math and fine arts. In Minnesota, transportation is provided 
on an equal basis within school districts to both public and nonpublic schools, 
an expensive service that the state regards as one it delivers not to schools but 
to students in fulfillment of the compulsory attendance law. In the geographically 
vast state of Alaska, the education agency administers a home correspondence' 
school program. 

These activities are exemplary, yet are not as adaptable from state to state 
as are such mechanisms as a strong liaison office and a nonpublic school 
association, lite next section will describe how these and other structural methods 
work In four states. 
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III. mucmcm 

Tfom C2ftM Studies 



Sueees9ful conmuni eat ions are reported by edty.!atton leaders from both the 
public and nonpublic sectors in each of the following four states: Florida, 
liouisiana, Hm Toric, and Ohio. These are not the only sUtes that enjoy good 
public^rivate relationships and have developed such cooperative efforts* Rather, 
they serve as exmplea of different mys to approach similar problems. 

A coonon achievement of these four states is clear and direct cannunication 
among key policymakers who represent a diversity of public and nonpublic school 
concerns. These states have also been selected because of the following factors: 

o The nonpublic school enrollment of each represents a significant 
proportion of the total school enrollment. 

0 The nonpublic school coomunities in these four states represent a* 
range of noi'public sdhool populations that are characteristic of 
many states. 

Each of the four states has a different set of institutional arrangemnts 
to facilitate public^rivate school comminication. Florida is notable for its 
very strong, statewide nonpublic school association and its highly cooperative 
state liaison office. Louisiana has a unique, high-level nonpublic school 
caimission that writes its own state standards and works closely with the state 
board of education. New York has a long tradition of cooperative relationships 
and a visible, servicen^riented state liaison office. Ohio, in the midst of 
erupting publ ic*pr:vate conf 1 ict, has made signi f leant progress toward a 
ccqpromise acceptable to a diversity of interests. The cooperative efforts of 
each of these four states will be described separately. 
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should not* At th« outsot that th« inelusion of tho four eooperativo 
•ffopts descrlbod balcm should not Inply endorsement of the highlighted policies 
or thefr underlying assusptions by all segownts of private education. 



HflBIQk • atgoag ncMmntolle sefaool agaoeiatioB 



* qoewratif Stk Haiaoa of flea 



Total School Population: 
Monpublie School Enrolloent: 

Raligiottsly Affiliated Senool Esroltaent: 

Catholic School Enrollment: 



1.713.393 
363.108 (12S) 
75.5SI 

u.n 



The state of Florida has virtually no laivs regulating nonpublic education, 
with the exception of a compulsory attendance law. TTie state also provides no 
services, to nonpublic school students. AecrediUtion of schools and programs Fs 
ioplensnted by indapendent organizations and is voluntary. Florida's strong 
statewide nonpublic school association, however, provides structural incentives 
for mininin standards and accountability, thus serving a self-regulatory function. 
Thm Florida Department of Education is notable for its cooperative relationship 
with nonpublic schools, primarily through the mechanism of a liaison office. 

Florida's nonpublic schools are characterized by diversity. Although many 
are religiously affiliated, nearly one out of four is not. In 1970, nonpublic 
school leaders including evangelical Christian educators met to address their 
divergent attitudes towird recent legislative events, nanely bills to provide for 
tuition grants and to esUblish mi nimun standards, anda Rtate senate Investigation 
of alleged "diploma mills." Titus ma born, out of necessity and from nonpublic 
school initiative, a vehicle for nonpublic education leaders to comnunicate and 
to take colleetive action. 'Die group drew up its charter as the Florida Association 
of Aeadaie Nonpublie Schools (FAANS). modeling itself after the nbshington 
Federation of Independent Schools. 

At that time» the state of Florida had no statistically accurate information 
on the ntnbers of nonpublic students or on the schools they attended. Though by 
iMV all educational institutions were required to register 
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with thiS state education afeney, a majority of schools had been granted exemptions 
from this requirement. Yet it was apparent that nonpublic education in Florida 
ms growring rapidly. 

Frooi the tine that FAAHS ms organized, state officials encouraged its 
developowit and mrked closely vrith its leaders. IVio nevr public school advisory 
groins sought representation froo FAAMS on their cooniittees. A state agency staff 
person participated in a review of accreditation standards drawn up by a amber 
of FAAMS, the Florida Cttholic Conference. In 1973, the state department of 
education with funding fron federal Title V monies, created the position of 
Nof^ublic School Liaison Officer. Shortly thereafter, the liaison officer and 
the president of FAAHS were invited to participate in a regional conference, 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, or delivery of federally funded' 
services. This regional meeting vrns Instrtnental in encouraging public-private 
leadership inr other '"tates to establish a similar forun for dialogue. 

Tbday, EAANS is one of the most effective groups of !ts kind in the nation. 
Its membership has grown to nineteen school associations representing^ 
approximately 9S percent of Florida's nonpublic school enrollment, providing much 
of the statistical accounting that: was previously lacking. FAAMS now includes 
eight accrediting associations, each with its own standards and evaluation 
procedures. An ad hoc comnittee meets on a regular basis with Florida's 
Coamissioner of Education,^ and his Office of Nonpublic Schools provides continuing 
infonnetion and consultation to FAANS and its members. 

Recently,- the Cgoaissioner of Education and the President of FAANS publicly 
pledged iheir cooperation in improving all Florida schools to ensure that achieving 
national education distinction is the policymakers' "first mutual priority." The 
coonon goal is to cooperatively promote educational excellence. The nonpublic 
school ccnnunity will now adopt the public school goal to raise academic 
achievement of Florida's students to the upper quartile of the nation. One step 
to be taken imnediately is the reporting of scores on standardized achievement 
tests with no distinction made between public and nonpublic school scores. The 
U.S. Department of Education called this a unique step: the first formalized 
arrangement whereby the leaders of public and 
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nonpublic schools pledg«<l that what they are about is the benefit of all Florida 
school children. 



UXOiUM. • sUf awpiibiie school egBiaisaion 

• aonpMblie fepf34Bntation on tho state board of edueation 



Tbtal School Population: 
Nonpublic School Enrollment: 

Balifiously Affiliated School Enrollment: 

Catholic School Enrollment: 



81. 9« 
71.9% 



944,024 

168.464 (17. 6X) 



In the state of Louisiana, nine representatives of the various segments of 
private education write the standards for state approval of nonpublic schools. 
Tlies* raprasentatives comprise the Louisiana Non-Public School Conmission, a 
unique, high-level mechanism for continuing cooperation and comtunieation between 
the public and nonpublic sectors in edueat'.on. 

Traditionally, Louisiana has differentiated little between public and 
nonpublic schools, and relationships in the past have been relatively smooth. 
TtM nonpublic school commmity is predominantly Qitholic, claiming over tq percent 
of the state's nonpublic school enrollment. The state department of education 
is designated by statute as the office responsible for nonpublic education. A 
prominent nonpublic school representative has both served on and chaired the State 
Board of El«mentary and Secondary Education. Until 1977, the same standards were 
used for both public and nonpublic schools. 

Daring that year, the legislature established the Non-Public School 
Cannission to advise the state board on standards and governance procedures 
applying to nonpublic schools. The conmission designs the criteria to be used 
for state approval of nonpublic schools, with the final authority for those 
criteria resting with the state board. ITirough the state department of education, 
the state board publishes and disseminates the standards — as well as other 
information about eomnission activities — to all nonpublic schools in the state. 
The coanission also si^ervises a testing program for nonpublic schools, with 
funding granted by the state legislature. 
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Each of th« eonnisslon's nine manbers is appointed by a nember of the state 
board of edoeation. State board members strive for a broad speetrtn of 
representation in their appointnents. Currently, the connission members include 
Diocesan superintendents, one Diocesan Vicar of Education, principals and 
heattaiasters, board menbers, a parent, and the Executive Director of the Louisiana 
Independent School Association. Five manbers areCatholic school representatives, 
one of irtMm serves as chairman, one member represents Seventh-Day Advent is t 
scitools, and the other three mubers represent non-sectarian schools. 

The norqtiAlie school standards wrtiich the connission developed in 1977 are 
based primarily on criteria set forth by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, a regional accrediting organization. In December, 1983. the connission 
proposed a revision of the standards that provides for more stringent criteria, 
particularly with regard to curriculun. Even with the proposed revisions, the 
criteria are less comprehensive than those iiqpcsed on the public schools. 
According to connission members, there is widespread acceptance of the standards 
by the nonpublic school connunity in Louisiana, due, they feel, to th«) broad- 
based representation on the coranissiun which fashioned them. 

HonptAlic schools in Louisiana are not required to seeie state approval, but 
the incentives for doing so are considered very high. Parents paying tuition can 
only be assured that their child's credits are transferable if the student attends 
a state-approved school. Only state approved schools may grant diplonas authorized 
by the state, which are advantageous in subsequent applications to employers, 
colleges and the armed services. 

In Louisiana, compliance with national desegregation policies constitute a 
second type of approval, adninistered through the Eastern District Court of 
Louisiana under authority of a 197S case, Brupfield v. Dodd. ^^^ Again, nonpublic 
schools are not required to seek this approval, but only schools that cross both 
hurdles (desegregation- and minimum standards) are eligible for tax-supported 
services. These include any form of state aid, including transportation, testing 
and textbook aid, and any student services available 



under federal programs. Seme schools sre, of course, not interested in either 
governoent aid or regulation. 



TTie state department of education oversees state funds and regulates all 
nonpublic schools that have been approved. The state agency eneourai(es local 
education afencies to maintain contact with every nonpublic school in their area, 
regardless of approval sUtus. Tne ar«s expected to alert nonpublic schools 
to the availability of services under state and federal programs and to determine 
the special needs of students attending those schools. 

The spirit of cooperation in Louisiana is reported to be attributed in part 
to the voluntary nature of state regulation over nonpubi ic education. Nonetheless, 
both public and nonpublic education policymakers are highly enthusiastic about 
the existence of the Non-Public School Comnission and its close worieing 
relationships with the State Board of Sl«nentary and Secondary Education. In 
particular, they emphasise the flow of conmunication that runs fron the state 
board and the state education agency, through eonnission representatives to the 
local nonpublic schools, and back again to the highest level of education 
policymaking in the state. 

HBf fUtf, • aaaistaitt ccaiiaaioner of nonpublic schools 
• eloM local WDffcing relationahioa 

Tbtal School Population: 
Nonpublic School Enrollment: 

Religiously Affiliated School Enrollment: 

Catholic School Enrollment: 



3,455,001 
583,997 (18.9%) 
87.8% 
73. 5« 



New York has a history of good relations with most of its nonpublic schools. 
. While acknowledging its official responsibility ta "sae that children are not 
left in Ignorance" and that "they receive the instruction that will fit them for 
their place in society," New York also recognizes the co»;stitutional right of 
parents to choose an alternative to thn public school. GuirJelines written by the 
state department of education advise that the best way to reduere 
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tensions and ensure that every child is adequately served is through open 
conmini eat ions and good rapport between public and nonpublic school officials. 

Currently* this open ccomunication is accomplished primarily through the 
Office of Honpublic School Services established in the state department of 
education in 19T9. The vffice is headed by an assistant ccmaissioner vvhose 
functions include: 

o distributing information on minimtin requirements and services to 
new schools; 

o sponsoring special sessions at the education department for nev# 
nonpublic school actainistrators; holding regional meetings for all 
private schools; 

0 developing amreness of nonpublic school concerns and facilitating 
coordination with other state education departments; and 

o helping to ease tensions and conflicts between the local education 
agencies and nonpublic scliools by providing guidelines and 
consultations. 

The assistant coosasissioner is primarily a liaison officer who does not administer 
funds or programs, or enforce regulations. 

Nonpublic schools have long had easy access to the office of the New York 
Coonissioner of Education (now through the assistant commissioner) and have a 
tradition of representation in major policymalcing decisions concerning nonpublic 
sehools. T)iia :radition ms formalized in 1980 with the establishment of the 
Comniss toner's Advisory Council for nonpublic Schools. Appointed by the 
cc0Biissioner» th<d meniMrs represent school associations as mil individual 
private schooIs» The current council includes five Catholic school 
representatives* three Jewish s<diool representatives, two independent school 
representatives* one Lutheran representative* and one Evangelical Christian 
representative. MMting three times a year, the broadly based 
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eounen "'engages in a very active interchange of ideas" and is able to present to 
the ccomissioner a variety of conoon concerns, views, and stiggestions. 

In addition to a coamunication network, the state provides a nuober of 
specific services to nonpublic school children. By law all students in Mew York 
have a right to heelth and welfare services, textbook loans, transportat&on 
services, and the right to participate in dual enrollment programs (occupational, 
handicapped, and gifted education). VRiile the responsibility to reqmist or apply 
for the serviced rests with the parents and nonpublic school adninistrators, the 
SQl takes an active role in assuring that notification and all necessary 
information is received by the nonpublic schools. A comprehensive and readable 
au^ibook on Services was ptAlished in 1983 and distributed to all nonpublic 
schools. As new schools begin they are sent the handbook, a Pi rectory of Honpubl ie 
Schools , and other useful information. 

Services must be provided on an equitabU basis to both public and nonpublic 
students in Pew York. To uisure the constitutionality of the program, however, 
certain safeguards are reported to be maintained. All locned textbooks must be* 
non5Mtarian. New York law prohibits public si4>port for instructional services 
in nonpublic schools. If health and welfare services are "instructional" the^ 
they must be perfonned on a "religiously nei^tril site«" Thus, for example, the 
therapeutic or remedial services of a school psychologist or speech therapist and 
the services of a deaf teacher must be performed off the religious school's 
property. 

Local school districts are responsible for providing the services to all the 
ptpils within their districts. Local agencies must also assure that oach resident 
pupil is pfoviJo^J with an adequate instructional program, one thac is 
"substantially e^^ivalent" to that provided Ui the local ptd>lic schools. The 
local board of education is responsible to the children of the district and it has 
no direct authority over tte nonpubl^^ schools beyond determining equivalency. 
The assistant conniissicner at the state agency provides sidelines to both the 
local offlciels and the nonpubli<s school administrators to ease the process of 
determining eq*<:ivalency. These i^uidelines urge bot^ parties to camunicate 
informally abi^t correcting minor deficiencies before 
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taking fonaal action. Parties to a potential dispute are also encouraged to 
develop plans for iraprovements and to allow time for the implementation of the plan. 

On the secondary school level, the N.Y. Board of Begents registers both 
public and nonpublic schools. The Regencs reconnend that the local board of 
education accept this registration as evidence of equivalency. If a secondary 
school refuses to register, the students will not be given Regents' exams or 
diplomas and equivalency onist be determined through a local review. 

If local officials find either an elementary or secondary school not 
ecuivalent, they may review the process and results with the assistant 
caanissionei*. If a nonpublic school is deemed not equi'/alent, the school may 
appeal to the eonmiss loner. In this way enforcement takes place on the local 
level where it can ba acconplished most efficiently, yet there is still state 
involveneqt tc provide balance and consistency. 

Althou^ there have been some recent tensions between the public and aonpublic 
sectors over the issues of tuition tax credits and state aid, there has been a ' 
willir^ess on all sides to sit together and discuss their various views. The 
Office of Nonpublic School Services and the Gonmissi oner's Advisory Council provide 
the vehicle for the cooperative efforts. As one nonpublic school official stated, 
"the lines of comnunication are free flowing." 



0B1O * dialogue and eamfqaise 

* dml atan&tfds for noBoubUe schools 



Total School Population: 2.226,176 
Nonpublic School Enrollment: 268,795 (12.1%) 

Religiously Affiliated School Enrollment: 94.7% 
Catholic Sdiool Enrollment: H,S% 



In the Ohio eduearion systfm, tensions between church and state have run 
high in recent years ai evangelical Christian schools have asserted that state 
licensing requirements interfere with their First famn&smnt rights. In 1982, 
hoMsver, public, private secular and private religious schools worked out a 
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mutual l7-«greeable solution to their eonfliet: a dual system of standards for 
nonpublic schools* Tliough future cooperation is by no rwans assured, some lines 
of eonmunieation have no«(r been opened. 

Conflict in Ohio over the state's minimun standards for both public and 
private elementary and secondary schools erupted In 1976 with State v. Whisner. ^Z 
This case resulted in an Ohio Supreme Court ruling that the stiff minimun standards 
for ell schools Here mconstftutional. Finding that the standards unduly burdened 
free exercise of religion, the court struck doum the state's regulatory system as 
it applied to relifioualy affiliated schools* 

In 1979, the Ohio Board of Education a,9pointed a 34-manber advisory comntttee 
to recaomend neir mininun standards for all Ohio's schools. The eonnittee's 
roembc^rship tms composed of educators, para^ts, students, and other citizens. 
Their three and one*half year effort included public opinion surveys, regional 
meetings, and research and analysis of pertinent data such as inpact studies and 
practices in other states. 

Leaders of religiously affiliated schools became active partieirants at the 
regional meetings. The disagreenaents arising in these sessions led to the idea 
of creating a special Subconnittee on Standards for Beligious Schools. The 
subeomnittee was formed by two masbers of the original advisory eounittee, the 
director of the Division of Elementary and Secondary Edueatioa, who became its 
chair, ard the director of the Division of Teacher Certification. 

Unified subconnittee representation from the nonpublic sector was not 
possible because no broad-based state coalition exists. According to several 
so:^rces« nonpublic school concerns are so disparate in Ohio that it would not be 
possible to organize :$ueh a eotlition at the present time. Thus, nonpublic school 
representation on the subconnittee consisted of six high level officiiils from 
different organizations : the Catholic schools (the superintendent of education 
from the Cleveland Oiocese), the Jesrish schools, the Lutheran schools of Ohio, 
theMid-Mierica region of the Association of Christian Schools International, the 
Ohio Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists, and the Calvary Bible Church School. 
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Over the eofirse of about one year, approximately five meetings were held at 
the state department of education in Cblinbus, ITiese sessions were characterized 
by one participant as a "meeting of minds" during which army misunderstandings 
were overcome and "history ms made." The solution hioiDered out by this 
subcoomi ttee, which became effective September 1983, was a dual system of standards 
for Ohio's nonpublic schools: one set of standards fof "chartered" schools, 
another for "non-chartered" schools. 

According to the new regulations, Ohio nonpublic schools that wish to receive 
a state charter oust meet across«the-»board standards similar to those deoanded 
of the public schools, with less stringent requirements in the areas of junior 
high and high school curricula, ptpiNteacher ratio, library expenditures, and 
eonsmmity relations. Chartered schools are^>ligible to receive state aid for 
transportation, auxiliary services, and reimbursement for aiteinistrative costs 
required by state regulations. 

Nonpublic schools that for religious reasons wish neither to be chartered 
nor to receive state aid must meet only very minimal standards for basic curricula,* 
length of school day and year, attendance, teacher qualifications, and pupil 
health and safety. These standards offer to the evangelical Chr{st!sn schools 
minimum regulation and ccaximua curriculun flexibility for religious instruct ion« 
They also offer the state, through a once-a-year reporting requirement (actually, 
a copy of a letter the schools are required to send to the parents), sane assurances 
regarding the amount and quality of education students are receiving in the non- 
chartered schools. 

ITie dual-standard system was accepted by all representatives on the 
subcoomi ttee, an agreement whicii was considered by many to represent a milestone 
in Ohio. Although the process did not lead to the establisteient of any ongoing 
mechanism for future cooperation and problan-solving between the publ ic and private 
sectors, it did open up comuunintions for the near future. Tlie individuals who 
were Involved now are, at the very least, reported to be more sensitive and 
responsive to eadi other's concerns and responsibilities* 
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Itk mof states, relations bettween public and nonpublic education groups have 
iiqprovttd in the past ten or fifteen years. When school leaders take time to sf t 
doMD and really listen to eaeh other they find they share similar concerns. Once 
the misunderstandings about each other begin to disappear, nonpiAHc and public 
educators are free to concentrate on resolution of conflicts. 

Takinf the time to listen and vrillingness to consider change are at the heart 
of better relationships. The personal willingness of these leaders to meet, to 
listen, and to put their efforts into improved relations is a critical detennisuint 
of decreased tensions betiwen public and nonpublic schools. 

The neehanisns suggested in this paper provide a fremework in which these 
leaders can exchange ideas. The form this framework takes will vary. Officials 
in sane states have created an office of nonpublic education or an advisory board 
by sUtute. Louisiana and six other states have taken this step. In states such' 
as Florida, where it is not customary to create offices by statute, policymakers 
have established a codnunication network linking public and nonpublic school 
leaders. 

Which group, public or nonpublic, t«>Jces the first step is not important. Of 
greatest ioportanee perhaps is that each sector must recognize what it can do 
that the other cannot. The state has the means to bring together all the key 
actors in educational poiicymeking, including legislators and other government 
officials. Nonpublic school leaders aiid various private school associations, on 
the other hand, possess credibility among nonpublic constituencies that state 
officials and agencies may not. 

1«e hope that this report will encourage themomentun that ha^ already begun. 
Some say Aneriea fai ts a crisis in education today. There is little doubt that 
education leaders must find new ways to meet increased needs for quality and 
equity under tight budgetary constrictions. It is incunbent upon both the public 
and nonpublic sectors, therefore, to seek out whatever 
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tdueational rewards may be derived fron cooperative endeavors. The sharing of 
knowledge, eipertise and many other resources pronises many benefits for 
schoolchildren. 
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1. "Koffee Klatch" Participants 

2. State Department of Education Officials for Private 
Education Liaison 
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HOTEE KIAICfl PARTICIPANTS* 



10/16/84 



.Susan Adler 

Education Corrmission of the States 
444 North Capitol Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 624-5838 



Robert B. Anderson 

Robert B. Anderson, Co., LTD 

535 Fifth Avenue 

New York. NY 10017 

(212) 370-0800 



Robert Andringa 

Executive Director 

Education Carmission cf the States 

1860 Lincoln Street 

Denver, CD 8029S 

(303) 830-3620 

Claudia Mansfield Austin 

American Association of School Adninistrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington. VA 22209 
(703) 528-0700 

Grace C. Bai singer 
Executive Director 

National Association of Public Education 

and Religious Liberty 
1201 16th Street, WV 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 822-7309 



William Ball 

Ball & Skelly 

511 North 2nd Street 

P.O. Box lies 

Harrisburg, PA 17108 

(717) 232-8731 

Sister Patrt^U Eauch 
School of Education 
O'Boyle I!sn 

Catholic University of America 
Washington, DC 20064 
(202) 63S-58(I0 

Wi \ I iam J. Be/mett 
Chai rma n 

NatJon^^l Endowment . for the 

Himnities 
laO Pennsylvania Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20506 

(202) 783-0438 41 

* These people have participated in one or more Koffee Klatch meetines at the 
U^S- Department of Education. meetings ac ine 
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Richard Berendzen 
Pres ident 
- The American University 
4400 Massachusetts Ave'., iNW 
Washington, DC 20016 
(202) 686-2121 

Norbert Blanc 

Attache Culture Adjoint Service 

Culture 
The French Embassy 
4400 Jennifer Street, ^W 
Washington, DC 2001S 
(202) 363-6381 

Phyllis Blaunstein 

National Association of State Boards 

of Education 
701 ?^orth Fairfax Street, Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 684-4000 

H. James Boldt 
Secretary 

Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
1333 South Kirkwood Road 
St. Louis, MD 63122 
(314) 965-9000 



J. Lester Brubaker 
Superintendent 

Lancaster Mennonite Conference 
Board of Education 
Salunga. PA 17538 
(717) 394-7633 

Preston Burton 

American Association of School 

Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 528-0700 



Rosemary Clarke 

National Association of State Boards of Education 
2544 Case Avenue 
Las Vegas, NV 89120 
(702) 736-7988 



Jack Clayton 

American Association of Christian Schools 
2830 East Side Drive 
Alexandria, VA 22306 
(703) 768-5228 
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Robert W. Cole. Jr. 
Ed I tor 

Phi Delta Kappan 
- P. O. Box 789 
Bloominjton, IN 47402 
(812) 339-1156 

Bruce Cooper 
Fordham Un i vers i ty 
Education Oepartmenl 
113 West 60th Street 
Room 1119 

New York, NY 10023 
(•:i2) 841-5217 

F. C. Crider 
Director 

Sunset Mesa Schools 
3020 Mocris, N.E. 
Albuquerque, MVI 87111 
(505) 298-7626 

Rev. William Davis 
Superintendent of Schools 
Catholic Diocese of Arlington 
200 North Glebe Road 
Suite 703 

Arlington, VA 22203 
(703) 841-2519 

Denis P. Doyle 

American Enterprise Institute 

for Public Policy Research 
1150 17th Street, N.W. 
Washin«jton, DC 20036 
(202) 362-3800 

Rev. Vincent J. Diminico 
President 

Jesuit Secondary Education Association 
1424 16ih Street, N.W. 
Suite 300 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 667-3888 

Ehierson Elliott 

National Center for Educational Statistics 
Brown Building, Room 606 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W,. 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 254-5213 
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Faiher Roger Emmert 
Maryland Catholic Conference 
• 3400 Roland Avenue 
Baltimore, 21210 
(301) 433-1S7S 



John C, Esty, Jr. 
President 

National Association of Independent Schools 
18 Tremont Street 
Boston, MA 02108 
(617) 723-6900 



Arnold Fege' 

Executive Director for Government Relations 
National Coalition for Public Education 
1201 16th Street, NW, Suite 62i 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 822-7878 



Emily Feistri tzer 
Di rector 

National Center fodr Educational 

Information 
1901 Pennsylvania Ave., NW 
Room 707 

Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 463-8344 

Msgr. Thomas Gallagher 

Secretary of Education 

United States Catholic Conference 

1312 iMfassachusetts Avenue, N^V 

Washington, DC 20005 

(202) 659-6718 

Rabbi Bernard (joldenberg 

Executive Cocnnittee 

National Society of Hebrew Day Schools 

160 Broadway 

New York, NY 10038 

(212) 406-4190 

Will iam Harrison, Jr. 

National (inference of State Legislatures 
444 North C:apitol Street, NW 
Second Floor 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 737-7004 
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Harold Hodgkinson 

Institute of Educational Leadership 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NtV 
Suite 310 
- Washington, EC 20036 
(202) 429-0114 

John A. Hostetler 
Professor 

Department of Anthropoloey 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa 19122 
(215) 787-7775 

Linda Hunphrey 
Associate Vice President 

for Independent Schools 
Counsel for Advancement and Support 

of Education ^ 
11 Dupont Circle 
Suite 400 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 328-5900 

David Iraig 
Executive Director 

Suite 610 

Washington, CC 20036 
(202) 293-2450 

Al Janney 
President 

James W. Keete 

Director of Research of State 
and Federal programs 

^%^i?"^J A5?°cjation of Secondary 

School Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Res ton, VA 22091 
(703) 860-0200 

Edward Keller 

'^N^in"^! Association of Elementary 

School Principals 
1920 Association Drive 
^gston, VA -22091 
(703) 620-6100 



Paul A. Kienel 

Executive Director 

Associaton of Christian Schools 

International 
P.O. Box 4097 
Whittier, CA r3607 
(213) 694-47S1 

Leo Klagholz 
Director 

Teacher Preparation and Certification 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-9839 

Pat Lines 

Director, Law Center 

Education Ciwinission of the States 

1860 Lincoln Street 

Denver, 00 80295 

(303) 830-3656 

Roy W. Lowrie. Jr. 
President 

Association of Christian Schools 

International 
P.O. Box 311 
Ne^vtown, pa 19073 
(205) 356-5639 

Marilyn Lundy 
President 

Citizens for Educational Freedom 

511 Ballantyne 

Grosse Point, MI 48236 

(313) 831-1000 

Stanley J. MacFarland 

Executive Di rector 

f^ational Associationa of Federal 

Program Admin? strators 
1801 North Moo Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 528-0700 
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Howard Matthews 
Education Staff Director 
for Education Senate 
* Connittee on Labor and Hunan 
Resources 
Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Room 429 

Washington, DC 20510 
(202) 224-0749 

Bruno V. Manno 

National Catholic Educational Association 
1077 Thirtieth Street, NW 
Suite 100 

Washington, ZC 20007 
(202) 293-5954 

Carles Marston 

State Department of Education 

Chief, Division of Special Services 

State Office Park South 

101 Pleasant Street 

Concord, NH 03301 

(603) 271-3453 

Peter Sfeson, (VI.B. E. 
Director 

National Research Project 
Independent Schools Information 
Service 

Leeward, Longborough, More ton- in-Marsh 

GlOS.OiSSQQl 

Tele: Tow-on-the-Wold 

(0451) 30147 

Robert Mclntyre 
Di rector 

VA Council for Private Education 
7210 Braddock Road 
Annandale, VA 22003 
(703) 941-5788 

Msgr, John Meyers 
President 

National Catholic Educational Association 
1077 Thirtieth Street, NW 
Suite 100 

Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 293-5954 



Daniel W. Miranda 

Executive Director 

tfational School Volunteer Program 

701 North Fairfax Street 

Sui te 300 

Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 836-4880 

Cindy Miller 

Council for .American Private Education 
1625 Eye Street, ^W 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 659-0016 

Susan B. Nelson 
Executive Director 

National Association of Private Schools 

for Exceptional C^hildren 
2021 K Street, N.W.. Suite 315 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 296-1800 

Rev. J. Stephen O'Brien 

Executive Director 

Department of Chief Administrators 

of Catholic Education 
The National Catholic Educational 

Association 
1077 TTiirtieth Street. NW 
Suite 100 

Washington, DC 20007-3852 
(202) 293-5954 

Sister Renee Oliver, O.S.U. 

Associate Di rector 

Citizens for Educational Freedom 

Washington Building Suite 854 

15th and New York Avenue. NW 

Washington. DC 20005 

(202) 638-8161 

Wi 1 1 iam Pi erce 
Execut i ve Di rector 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
444 North Capitol Street. NW 
Suite 379 

Washington. DC 20001 
(202) 393-8161 

Joan Davis Ratteray 
3330 Upland Terrace. NW 
Washington. DC 20015 
(202) 244-0703 
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Michael A. Resnick 
National School Boards Association 
1680 Duke Street 
. Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 838-6714 

Frederic W,T. Rh:nelander 
National Association of Episcopal 
St. John's Parish School 
Olney, VID 20832 
(301) 774-6804 

Michsel Rui ter 

Executive Director 

Christian Schools In:ernational 

33S0 East Paris Ave., SE 

Grand Rapid, .W 49508 

(S15) 957-1070 

Paul Salmon 

Executive Director 

American Association of School 

Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 528-0700 

Charles Sanders 

Governmental Analyst 

c/o The Honorable Robert Graham 

Governor of Florida 

411 Carlton Bldg. 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

(904) 487-1880 

Jack Sanders 

National Association of Independent 

Schools 
1749 P Street, NW 
Washington, DC 2003S 
(202) 462-3886 

Samuel Sava 
. Executive Director 
National Association of Elementar - 

School Principals 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 620-6100 



Williafn Schipper 
Associate Di rector 
* I^ational Association of State 
Directors of Education 
1201 16th Street, 
Suite 404E 

Washinsfton, DC 20036 
(202) 822-7939 

Robert H. Seitzer 
21 Boulevard 
Glen Etock, NJ 07452 
(201) 652-3987 

Thomas Shannon 

Executive Director 

National School Boards Association 

1630 Duke Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

(703) 838-6714 

Sally Sibley 

School for Contemporary Education 
7201 Wimsatt Road 
Springfield, YA 22151 
(703) 941-8810 

Hilda Smith 

Direc'^ir of Humanities School 
Project 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
444 I^orth Capitol Street 
Suite 379 

Washington, TC 20001 
(202) 393-8161 

Robert L. Smi th 
Executive Director 

Council for American Private Education 
1625 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 659-0016 

Gus Steinhelber 

Associate Executive Director 

National School Boards Association 

1680 Duke Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

(703) 838-6714 



Fred Stephan 
Director K-12 Education 
Seventh Day Adventist 
• 6840 Eastern Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20012 
(202) 722-6000 

Robert Sweet 

The Whi te House 

Office of Policy Development 

Room 235 

Old Executive Office Building 
Washington, DC 20500 
(202) 



(Congressman Thomas Tauke 

and Ms, Jane Williams 
Legislative Assistant for Health 

Education 
435 Cannon Building 
Washington, DC 20513 
(202) 225-2911 

Kathy Teague 
Executive Director 

American Legislative Exchange Council 
214 Massachusetts Ave,, JfE 
Suite 400 

Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 547-4646 

Scott Thompson 

Executive Director 

National Association of Secondary 

School Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 860-0200 

Michael Usdan 

The Institute for Educational 

Leadership 
1001 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 322-8405 

Sister Marianne Van Vurst, S.C. 

Executive Director 

Springer Educational Foundation 

2121 Madison Road 

Cincinnati , OH 45208 

(513) 871-6080 



Lisa Walker 
Vice President 
. Insitiute for Educational Leadership 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N^V 
Suite 310 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 822*'8405 

Robert Woodson 

National Center for Neighborhood 

Enterprise 
1367 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Third Floor 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 331-1103 

David ZWeibel 

Director of (Sovernment Affairs 
Agudath Israel of America 
Five Beekman Street 
Suite 910 

New York, NY 10028 
(212) 791^1836 



Office of Private Education 
U.S. Dept. of Educacion 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

July, 1984 



ALABAMA 

Dr. Sidisa Kirk 
205/261-5145 



STATE DEP.ARTVE^ pp mCTmTTOM n^jr^j.^^ 



ALASKA 

Ms. Giarlie Mae Mcore 
907/465-2831 



ARIZONA 

Dr. Thomas Reno 
602/255-5754 



ARKANSAS 

Ms. Elizabeth Gaston 
S01/371-U86 
371-1801 



CALIFORNIA 

Ms. Janec Mccormick 

916/323-0547 



COLORADO 

MS. Jane Larsh 

303/534-3871 



OOWJECTICUT 

Dr. Mane Delia Bella 

203/566-5234 



DELAtVARE 

Mr. Sidney Collison 
302/736-4647 



adapter ii Coordinator, 
Federal Programs Unit 



Ciief, Teacher ED & 
Certification, Div. 
Managanent, Law & 
Finemce 



Assoc. Superintendent 



Coordinator for 
Chanter i 



Official riaison to 
Private Schools 



Regional Accountability 
Accreditation Coordin. 



Non-Public School 
Liaison 



State Director of 
Instruction 



State Dept. of ED 
Pm 410, 

State Office Bldg. 
Montganery, al 36130 

State Dept. of ED 
Pouch F-<k)ldbelt Bldg, 
Juneau, AK 99811 



State Dept. of ED 
1535 Wesc Jefferson St 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 



State Dept. of ED 
Arch Ford Sduc.Bidg., 
Room 202-3 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

State Depc. of ED 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95314 

State Depc. of ED 
First Western Plaza 
Bldg., 303 W. Colfax 
Denver, CO 80204 



State Dept. of ED 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06145 

State Dept. of ED 
P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19901 
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DISTRICT OF 

COLCJilSIA 

Mr. Thorsas Inge 

202/724-4273 



FLORIDA 

Dr. Patrerson Lamb 
904/487-1640 



GEORGIA 

Mr. Norris Long 
404/636-2446 



Hfiwaii 

Mr* iMasao Osaki 
808/548-3U4 



IDAHO 



Mr. Michael Murohy 
203/334-2186 



ILLINOIS 

Mr. Roy E.4Mc!:;err:ott 
217/782-5318 



INDIANA 

Mr. Willam F.Miller 
317/232-6615 



Dr. Jamas S.Mitchell 
515/231-3436 



KANSAS 

Mr. Warren J. Bell 
913/296-2306 



Director, Office of 
Non-Public Schools 



Coordinator for Private 
Education Services 



Director, Regional 
Education Services 



Grants Application & 
Management Specialist 



Coordinator of Chaoter 
II 



Public Schools of D.C. 
415 12th St. iJW, 
Roan 1111 

Washington, D.C. 20004 



State Dept. of ED 
306 Knott 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 



State Cept- of BD 
T-.-ln Tcwers 
East-16 Fl. 
205 Butler St., SS 
Atlanta, GA 30334 



State Depc, of BD 
P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, HI 96804 



State Dept. of ED 
Len B. Jordan Office 
Building 
Boise, ID 83720 



iManager, Non-P»jblic Illinois state Board 

School Approval Section lOO N. First Street 

Springfield, IL 62777 

Assistant Superintendent state Deot. of SD 
of Federal Affairs 229 State House 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 



Deputy Superintendent 
For Public Instruction 



State Dept. of Public 

Instruction 

Grimes state Office 

Bui Iding 

Des Moines, lA 50319 



Director, state & Federal Kansas state Dept of 
Progranis Administration , ED, 120 E.lOth Street 

Topeka, KS 66512 
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Dr, Mane Dovle 
502/564-4770' 



LCCISIANA 
Dr. Dan Lawis 
504/342-3375 



MAINE 

Mr* Wallace LaFountai 
207/289-2542 



MARYLAND 

Dr. Adolshus Soain 
301/659-2160 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. John E. Kearney 

617/770-7590 



MIGflGAN 

Mr. Paul DeRose 

517/3 73-0420 



MINNESOTA 

Mr. Cicnan Gaines 

612/297-3115 



MISSISSIP PI 
Mr. A.C. Bilbo 
601/359-3498 



MISSOURI 

Mr. Ocis Baker 

314/751-3520 



MONTANA 

Mr. Robert Anderson 
406/444-3095 



Executive Assistant to 
the State Superintancenc 
of saucation 



Director, Consolidated 
Educational Programs 



n Curriculu:n Consultant 



Chief, Non-Public 
Elenentary/Secoafary 
School Branch 



Director, Office of 
Regional Services 



Supervisor, School 
Support Service 



Deputy CotTTOissioner 



Assistant Coordinator 
Title I ESE^ 



Coordinator of State 
and Federal Programs, 
Division of Instruction 



State Dept. of SD 
Capitol Plaza Towers 
First Floor 
Frankfort, 40601 



State Dept. of ED 

P.O. Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 



State Dept. of BD 
Station 23 
Augusta, ME 04333 



State Dept. of ED 

200 W. Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, md 21201 



State Dept. of ED 
Quincy Canter Plaza 
1358 Hancock Street 
Boston, MA 021S9 



State Dept. of aD 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 



State Dept. of ED 
811 Capitol Square 
Building, Eta. 711 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 



State Dept. of ED 
P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, MS 3S205 



State Dept. of ED 
P.O. 3dx 480 

Jefferson City, mq 65102 



Assistant Superintendent State Dept. of Pub. 

Instruction 

Capitol Bldg.,Fta. 106 

Helena, MT 59620 
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NEBRASKA 



ERIC 



Mr, Verl Scott 
402/471-2444 



Consultant, Private ^nd 
Non-Pnblic Schools 



State Department of Education 
301 N. Centennial Mall, S 
P.O. Box 94987 
■ incoln, 'nE 68509 



NfEVADA 

Mr. Wendell Newman 
702/885-3136 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Charles Marscon 

603/271-3453 



NEW JERSEY 

Dr. Walter McCarthy 

609/292-4455 



Consultant, Basic 
Education Branch 



Chief, Division of 
Special Services 



Manager , Non-Pub lie 
School Services 



State Department of Education 
400 W. King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 



State Department of Education 
State Office Park South 
101 Pleasant Street 
Concord, NH 03301 



State Department of Education 
225 W. State Street 
C.N. 500 

Trenton, NJ 08625 



NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Pladdo Garcia 

505/827-6530 



Consultant, Non-Public 
Schools 



State Department of Education 
Education Building 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 



NEW YORK 

Ms. Joan Arnold 

518/474-3879 



Assistant Comoiissioner 
for Non-Public Schools/ 
Civil Rights and Inter- 
ctiltural Relations 



State Depar^3ient of Education 
Education Bldg. Aimex 
Room 475 

Albany, NY 12234 



NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Calvin Criner 
919/733-4276 



Mrs. Ann Elmore 
919/733-3614 



Coordinator, Office of 
Non-Public Education 



Program Administrator 



Office yf the Govcnxor 
Support Services Dept. 
Raleigh, NC 27611 

Support Services Dept. 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 

Raleigh, NC 276U 



NORTH DAKOTA 

Mr. Ryland Syverson 

701/293-9260 



Coordinator of Private 
Education 



State Department of Education 
1301 Broadway 
Fargo, ND 58103 



OHIO 

Mr. James W. Miller 
614/466-3224 



Director, Division of 
Education Services 
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jtate Department of Education 
Room 811, Ohio Depts. Bldg. 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 



OKLAHOMA 

Dr. Lercy iraton 

405/521-2308 



OREGON 

Mr. Al Davidson 
503/373-3569 



P^JNSYtVANIA 
Mr. Douglas 
Boelhouwer 
717/783-5146 



RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. John T. Meyers 

401/277-2517 



SOOTH (TlROLIMA 

Mr. John L.SeuT'/nck 

803/758-7624 * 



SOOTH DAKOTA 

Mr. Ricnard D.Parker 

605/773-4774 



TE?JNESScS 

Mr. Steve Reney 

615/741-2963 



TSCAS 

Mr. Jim Wilson 
512/473-3271 



OTAH 

Mrs. Jovce Hansen 
801/533-5965 



Director of Federal 
Financial Assise. Prog, 



Exec. Assistant to 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 



Chief, Division of Non- 
Public & Private School 
Services 



Consultant for Non- 
Public Schools 



Director of Federal 
Programs 



Mr . Bdwar^ 
802/823-2 . 



van 



Director, a^ecial 
Program Services 



Director of Public/ 
Private School Acnin, 



Director of Compensa- 
tory Education 



Accreditation 
Specialist 



Ciief , Education Field 
Ser/ices 



State Dept. of ED 
Oliver Hedge Mem.aicg. 
2500 N. Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 



the State Dept. of ED 

700 Pringle Parkwav 
Salem, OR 97310 



State Dept. of ED 
P.O. Box 911 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, pa 17103 



State Dept. of ED 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, RZ 02908 



State Dept. of ED 
142S Senate Street 
211 Rutledge aidg. 
Columbia, SC 29201 



State Dept. of p-oblic 
Instruction, DESE 
Kneip Build ina 
Pierre, SD 57501 



State Dept. of ED 

104 Cordell Hall Bldg. 

Nashville, 37219 



Texas Education Acenc/ 
201 Ease Eleventh 'st.* 
Austin, TX 78701 

Utah State Bd. of ED 

250 East 500 South 

Salt Lake City, CJT 84111 



State Dept. of ED 
State Office Bldg. 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
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VIRGINIA 

Dr. James Price 

804/225-2028 



WASHINGTON 

Ms. Barbara Mercens 

206/753-6738 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Ms. Carolyn SfcLdmore 

304/348-3925 



WISCONSIN 

Dr. Mildred Anderson 
608/266-3390 



WYOMING 

Dr. Gary Lane 

307/777-7621 



Chapter U Adminlscracor 



Administrator, Private 
Education 



Assistant Director, 
ECIA Chapter II 



Private School 
Administrative Consultant 



Coordinator, School 
Accreditation 



Conanonwealth of Virginia 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 60 
Richmond, VA 23216 



Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 

Old Capitol Building 

Olympia, WA 98504 



State Department of Education 
1900 Washington Street 
B-057 

Charleston, WV 25305 



State Department of Public 

Instruction 

125 Webster Street 

P.O. Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707 



State Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
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AFPtHDIX B 
TMLES AND CgAHIS OP Q3flPAHAT!VE DMA 



Nunbers of Public and Private Schools, 
by State 

Public and Private Enrollment, by State 

Private Enrollment, by State and by 
Religious Affiliation 

Caaparison Graph of All States: Private 
Enrollment by Aff il iation 
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